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PREFACE 



Forty years ago Brigadier- General John Nicholson 
vanished like a meteor from the scene of his gloriously 
brief career. Since then his heroic figure has marched 
across many a page of commemorative print, from the 
careful narratives of Cave -Browne and Kaye down to the 
most brilliant of Mrs. Steele's romances. 4 The heroic 
Nicholson 1 is the title by which the men of his own 
generation love to speak of the young soldier-statesman 
who led his stormers against fearful odds into the central 
stronghold of the great Sepoy rebellion in 1857. 

History, gossip, and prose-fiction have busied them- 
selves with the deeds and character of John Nicholson; 
and numerous legends, well invented but more or less 
untrue, have grown up around his name. How is it, by 
the way, that no English poet of any mark has com- 
memorated the fall of Delhi, that master-incident in the 
story of the great Mutiny? Tennyson has glorified the 
defence of Lucknow, and Gerald Massey has sung of 
Havelock’s march and Sir William Peel. But the siege 
and storming of Delhi have remained unsung, except by 
Mr. Charles Kelly of the Indian Civil Service, and one 
or two other forgotten poets. 
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PREFACE 



Up to this time the only authentic record of Nicholson’s 
life and work is the admirable sketch which Sir John Kaye 
contributed more than thirty years since to Good Words , 
and afterwards republished in his Lives of Indian Officers . 
As a short and appreciative memoir based on original 
documents, it left for the moment little to desire ; but 
as a final presentment of its subject, it was necessarily 
incomplete, and on points of detail not always accurate. 
To fill up the gaps and remove the inaccuracies in 
Kaye’s narrative, to offer fresh illustrations of my hero’s 
character, habits, faculties, and methods of work, and to 
sift the wheat from the chaff of the stories current about 
Nicholson during the last thirty years, has been my purpose 
in writing the present volume. How far I have succeeded 
will be seen from the frequent references in the text or the 
footnotes to new or recent sources of information, whether 
in print or manuscript. 

That I have had to work upon a limited store of new 
materials is due, I am told, to the fact that most of the 
papers entrusted to Kaye by Mrs. Nicholson and others 
were destroyed by a fire in Kaye’s rooms. Happily the 
loss of these documents has to a large extent been made 
good by the readiness with which many of John Nicholson’s 
friends and relatives have responded to my appeal for 
help. Some two dozen of Nicholson’s autograph letters 
have thus come into my hands, besides a large stock of 
manuscript notes, reminiscences, letters, and commentaries, 
which have been turned, I trust, to good account. 

For some years past death has been busy among John 
Nicholson’s friends and contemporaries, and two of my 
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most valued contributors have lately 4 joined the majority/ 
To one of these, the late Sir James Abbott, K.C.B., I am 
indebted for a detailed and correct account of his young 
comrades little campaign in the hills of Hazara and Rawal 
Pindi, during the second Sikh War. To the many who 
happily still survive, whose names are mentioned in the 
following pages, I offer my grateful acknowledgements for 
all the help they have rendered me towards making this 
memoir as full and trustworthy as circumstances allowed. 
I only hope that nothing here written will cause any 
of them to regret their generous reliance on my good 
intentions. I have tried at least, with their help, to repro- 
duce for the readers of to-day as much as possible of the 
impression which Nicholson made upon his contemporaries, 
as a man who 4 nothing common did or mean ’ ; as a leader 
who chained victory to his standard, whose iron will and 
stern sense of duty overlay the tenderness of a woman 
and the thoughtful kindliness of a true gentleman ; as 
a magistrate terrible to evil-doers, and prompt to punish 
convicted criminals, but careful to investigate every charge, 
and merciful to offenders whom want or bad example had 
led astray. 

I may add that this volume contains no anecdote con- 
cerning John Nicholson which is either in itself incredible 
or lacks sufficient voucher for its truth. 

L. J. T. 

Eastbourne, 

Oct. 26, 1C97. 
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‘Then from city to city, from cantonment to cantonment, went the 
chequered tidings ; Delhi had fallen, the king was a captive— but John 
Nicholson was dead/ — Kaye, Sepoy War , vol. iii. 



‘He is gone who seemed so great. — 
Gone; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here/ 



Tennyson, Ode on the Duke of Wellington. 
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CHAPTER I 

FROM BIRTH TO ADOLESCENCE, 1822-1839 

In the days of our Tudor sovereigns the family of which 
John Nicholson was to be the bright particular star had 
made their home in the border county of Cumberland. 
‘ Our tradition/ writes Mr. Henry Nicholson of Cranagill 
in Armagh > 4 is that the first who came over [to Ireland] 
was a Rev. William Nicholson, M.A., who arrived in 1589, 
and was married to a Lady Elizabeth Percy. This Rev. 
William Nicholson was, by tradition, the Rector of that 
portion of the country in which Cran-na-gael — the 44 oak-tree 
of the Gael” — now corrupted into Cranagill, was situated. 
We find as a fact, that in a visitation of the Archbishop of 
Armagh in 1623, he was enrolled as Rector of Derry - 
brughas, with a curate named O’Gill at Killyman. This 
parish was partly in the counties Tyrone and Armagh ; 
and the parish church was at Mullenakill— 44 the Hill of the 
Church” — now in the demesne of Churchill, the seat of 
the late Sir William Verner, Bart.’ 

A tradition common to many Anglo-Irish families tells 
how two brothers followed or accompanied William Nichol- 
son to Ireland. One of them settled in Derry, and the other 

B 
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in Dublin, from which latter the Nicholsons of Balrath 
descend. Of the Derry branch my kind informant can dis- 
cover no recent trace. His researches, however, make it clear 
that, some time before 1632, Cran-na-gael had passed by 
purchase into the family of the William Nicholson aforesaid. 

The fortunes of William’s family came very near to utter 
overthrow by M c Guire’s rebellion in 1641. His son’s wife 
and her infant boy were the only two in Cran-na-gael who 
escaped the common massacre, by hiding, with the aid 
of a faithful servant, behind some brushwood. In their 
wanderings thence they fell in with a party of loyalist 
soldiers, who escorted them safely to Dromore, whence 
they made their way across sea to the widow’s former 
home at Whitehaven. Here they seem to have remained 
throughout the troublous years that followed the outbreak 
of the great Civil War. 

What became of this poor lady does not appear. Her 
son William, during his sojourn in Cumberland, had 
become a Quaker, perhaps, says Mr. H. Nicholson, through 
being brought into contact with the founder of that sect, 
the quaint, soul-stirring George Fox. In due time he 
returned to Cranagill, and had three sons, one of whom 
died childless during the siege of Derry in 1688. From 
William, the eldest, our John Nicholson was directly 
descended ] . 

Of John’s own father, Dr. Alexander Nicholson, I learn 
from John’s nephew, Dr. Theodore Maxwell, that he was 
one of sixteen children borne by Isabella Wakefield to 
John Nicholson of Stramore House, Gilford, in County 
Down. Among this large family Alexander, the eldest 
son, came third in order of time. From school he went on 
1 Letter from H. J. Nicholson, Esq. 
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to Trinity College, Dublin, where he afterwards took his 
doctor’s degree. In his twenty-seventh year he married, 
in 1820, Clara Hogg of Lisburn, the daughter of an 
Ulster merchant who had ruined himself in the process of 
founding the linen industries of his native town \ 

The Hoggs, like the Nicholsons, had some noble blood 
in their veins, if it be true that the first of them who settled 
in Ulster in the seventeenth century had run off with a 
daughter, or some near relative, of the Duke of Hamilton. 
Be that as it may, the fortunes of the family now repre- 
sented by the second Lord Magheramorne had sunk very 
low indeed, when Clara Hogg’s father died, leaving her 
and her brother Charles to the care of their widowed 
mother and her eldest son James. 

Happily for them all, young James Hogg proved 
splendidly equal to so imperious a need. He had just passed 
with high honours out of Dublin University. In 1809, at 
the age of nineteen, he went forth armed with a passport 
from the Duke of Buckingham, to seek his fortune in the 
dominions of the East India Company, which still looked 
askance on all unlicensed ‘ interlopers.’ On his way round 
the Cape, his vessel was chased by a French cruiser, and 
only escaped by running up the Mozambique Channel. At 
Calcutta he had to borrow, at exorbitant rates of interest, 
the means of supporting the dear ones left at home. 

By his own merits and the knowledge he had gained in 
the Law Schools of Dublin, James Hogg soon made his 
mark at the Calcutta Bar. In five years he fairly distanced 
all his rivals, and at the end of five more he was making 
£15,000 a year. From 1825 to 1833 he held the lucrative 

1 Clara Hogg’s mother was sister to the late James Dicke}', of Rendels- 

town, Co. Antrim. 
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post of Registrar to the Supreme Court at Calcutta. His 
return to England in 1834 heralded his entrance on 
a wider and more ambitious career, as an eloquent speaker 
in the House of Commons, a leading Director of the East 
India Company, and in 1858, an influential member of the 
Queen’s Indian Council. In 1846, while serving as Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, James Weir Hogg was 
rewarded with a baronetcy for his great political services 
to the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel 1 . 

To return from John Nicholson s uncle to his father : 
Dr. Nicholson, a Quaker by long descent, had been guilty 
of marrying a lady who belonged to another church. For 
this act of contumacy he was at once expelled from the 
Quaker brotherhood. The blow fell harmlessly on a young 
husband happy in the love of a true God-fearing wife, and 
resolute to make his way in the career of his own choosing. 
Soon after his marriage he obtained the post of Assistant 
Physician to the Lying-in Hospital at Dublin. His practice 
in the Irish capital increased with his increasing family ; 
and in ten years he had gained no mean repute for skill 
and experience in medical treatment. 

In the course of those ten years Dr. Nicholson had seven 
children, two girls and five boys. His eldest boy, John 
Nicholson, was born at Lisburn on December 11, 1822. 
Sir John Kaye describes him as ‘ a precocious boy, almost 
from his cradle ; thoughtful, studious, of an inquiring 
nature ; and he had the ineffable benefit of good parental 
teaching of the best kind. In his young mind the seeds 
of Christian piety were early sown and took deep root.’ 
The parents were earnest, upright, Bible-reading Pro- 

* For the account of Sir J. Hogg’s antecedents and his Indian career I am 
indebted to his son, Mr. Quintin Hogg. 
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testants, of a type still common in the north of Ireland. 
One day Mrs. Nicholson found her little three-year-old 
son furiously flicking a knotted handkerchief at some 
invisible object. ‘What are you doing, John?’ was her 
wondering question. ‘ Oh, mother dear,’ he gravely an- 
swered, 1 I’m trying to get a blow at the Devil. He is 
wanting to make me bad. If I could get him down, I’d 
kill him 1 .’ 

The little fellow was quick at learning, and at four years 
of age could read and even write well. He had hardly 
entered upon his ninth year when, at the close of 1830, his 
father died, at the age of thirty-seven, from a fever caught 
in the discharge of his professional duties. The widowed 
wife and her seven small children returned to Lisburn, 
where old Mrs. Hogg still lived to welcome her kinsfolk 
into their future home. 

About a year later Mrs. Nicholson took up her abode 
for a time at Delgany in County Wicklow, where her 
elder boys attended a day school, managed by the Rector, 
Dr. Louis Delamere, with the aid of his curate, the Rev. 
Thomas Gregg. Meanwhile she herself entered zealously 
into the work of a district visitor. In her rounds through 
the parish she would take for her companion the boy 
who had done best that day at school. On one of these 
occasions it was Mrs. Nicholson who had to learn her 
lesson from young master John. The boy asked his 
mother why she had passed by a certain cottage without 
going in. ‘ Because they are bad people there,’ was her 
reply. ‘ Oh ! mother ’ — he exclaimed — ‘ God makes his 

1 Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. Kaye has given 1821 as the year 
of John's birth. This is a manifest error, for John’s elder sister, Mary, 
was born in October of that year. 
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sun to shine upon the evil and the good ; and sends his 
rain upon the just and the unjust.’ Mrs. Nicholson did 
not forget the lesson 1 . 

The boys at this school were drilled by an old sergeant, 
whose glowing stories of past campaigns so fired John’s 
childish fancy, that his mother at last decided to remove 
him elsewhither 2 . So in his twelfth year, John Nicholson 
was transferred to the Royal School at Dungannon in 
County Tyrone, of which Dr. Darley, afterwards Bishop 
of Kilmore, was then Head Master. A glimpse or two ot 
the boy’s character at this period is all that I am able to 
supply. 

With five boys to bring up on a slender income, Mrs. 
Nicholson would sometimes betray in her sad countenance 
the cares that harassed her mind. If little Master John 
happened to notice one of these passing shadows, he would 
go up to his mother, and say, with a comforting kiss, 
‘Don’t fret, mamma dear; when I’m a big man, I’ll make 
plenty of money, and give it all to you 3 .’ How loyally 
he kept his promise will appear in later pages of this story. 
His cousin, the dowager Lady Tweedmouth, remembers 
having heard, when she was about six years old, how 
John Nicholson 4 was always leader in games at the boy’s 
school, and never was known to tell a lie. Quite a hero 
from the first.’ 

At Dungannon the boy remained to the close of his 
sixteenth year, working, idling, joining in every boyish 
game, and fighting any boy who tried to bully him, or 



1 The above story was told by Mrs. Nicholson herself to Dr. Pakenham 

Walsh, Bishop of Ossory. See Blackwood's Magazine for Feb., 1898, 
article: ‘John Nicholson of Delhi.' 

3 Letter from James Beatty, Esq., J.P? 3 Kaye, Indian Officers* 
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whom he caught maltreating a smaller boy. His fiery 
temper, for he certainly had a very fiery temper, was 
especially roused by anything which offended his strong 
sense of justice, or his hatred of mean or cowardly practices. 
Among his schoolfellows were several whose names have 
since stood high in the honour-lists of the British Army. 
One of them, Major-General R. N. Lowry, C.B., who was 
in the form below him, speaks of him in 1838 as a fine 
manly fellow, of a firm, but open, generous disposition; and 
he has ‘just a dim remembrance’ of Johns cool, resolute 
bearing in a fight he had with another boy. 

The boy who gets on best with his schoolfellows is not 
always a favourite with his masters. This, however, was 
not the case with young Nicholson. A brother-in-law of 
Dr. Darley assures me that the good bishop ‘ always spoke 
most enthusiastically ’ of his former pupil. Beyond this 
general statement Mr. Richard Greene’s memory fails to 
carry him ; but on this point the Bishop of Ossory can 
speak to clearer purpose. Some years after the Indian 
Mutiny, he was told by Dr. Darley, that young Nicholson 
was a retiring boy, but brave and generous, the very soul 
of honour, and always ready to take the side of the 
oppressed l . 

The boy spent his holidays in the old home at Lisburn. 
On one of these occasions, for which no date can be given, 
he met with an accident which went near to blind him for 
life. He was playing one day with gunpowder, some of 
which blew up in his face and half blinded him. Covering 
his face with his hands, he made his way into his mother’s 
room, and told her what had happened. When he removed 
his hands ‘it was seen,’ says Kaye, ‘that his face was a 

1 Blackwood' s Magazine for Feb., 1898. 
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blackened mass ; his eyes were completely closed, and the 
blood was trickling down his cheeks. For ten days, during 
which he never murmured, nor expressed any concern, 
except for his mother, he lay in a state of total darkness.’ 
At the end of that time the bandages were removed, and 
lo ! as if in answer to the widows prayers, her boys sight 
had been wholly restored to him h 

In December, 1838, young Nicholson bade a last farewell 
to Dungannon. No records of the school as it was in the 
time of Dr. Darley are now extant ; so I have been told by 
its present headmaster, Mr. R. Dill. If John had been 
careful not to injure his health by overwork, he had at 
least received what was known as a liberal education, 
which seemed usually to mean a moderate supply of 
Greek and Latin, with a slight infusion of mathematics. 
As he journeyed homewards, he was already on the eve 
of entering another kind of school than that which he had 
just quitted. His good uncle, James Hogg, had returned 
in 1834 from India, a rich man and the father of a family, 
to become the member for Beverley and a leading pro- 
prietor of East India Stock. To make one of the twenty- 
four directors who sat for business at the old India House 
in Leadenhall Street, was in those days an object well 
worthy of any man’s ambition. In the winter of 1838 
Mr. Hogg was pretty sure of his election into that power- 
ful body. He had some good friends upon the Board, and 
he wanted to help his widowed sister in securing an 
honourable livelihood for her eldest boy. Through one 
of those friends he now obtained for his nephew a cadetship 
in the Bengal Infantry. 

A 4 direct’ cadet had to go through none of the special 
1 Kaye. 
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training provided at a certain cost by the Company’s 
Military College at Addiscombe. it was enough for him 
to produce a good character from his last school, and 
a medical certificate of his soundness in wind and limb. 
Early in 1839, at the age of sixteen, John Nicholson 
received his mother’s farewell blessing, exchanged some 
loving words with the rest of the home circle, and made 
all haste to join his Uncle Hogg in London. 

His days in the great city were chiefly spent in prepar- 
ations for the long sea- voyage, the cost of which, as well as 
that of his regular outfit, the same kind uncle had promised 
to defray. More than one visit of inspection was paid to 
the ship in which he and several other youngsters, bound 
on the same errand, were about to sail. Under his uncle’s 
escort he appeared one day before the India House mag- 
nates, to take the necessary oath of allegiance to his future 
masters. From time to time his uncle gave him some 
helpful advice, or pointed some wise moral drawn from his 
own experiences in the far East. 

At last, by the end of February, 1839, t ^ Le g°°d ship 
Camden passed through the Straits of Dover on her way 
to the scene of John Nicholson’s future achievements and 
glorious death. 



CHAPTER II 



FROM CALCUTTA TO AFGHANISTAN 

Nothing unusual seems to have happened during the 
months which our young cadet passed on board the 
Camden . We may take it for certain that the vessel 
touched at St. Helena, and had a fairly good run from the 
Cape into the Bay of Bengal. According to Kaye, young 
Nicholson kept very much aloof from the other youngsters 
on board, whom he described as, 4 for the most part, of 
a noisy and riotous kind.’ Good health, high spirits, and 
sudden freedom from the restraints of school, probably 
accounted for most of the pranks played by these careless 
roysterers. He himself spent much of his time in reading 
the books he had brought out with him, or could borrow 
from the ship’s small library. We can well believe in the 
4 favourable impression ’ which John Nicholson’s quiet, 
steady behaviour made upon the captain of the ship. 

About the middle of July, 1839, in the height of the 
monsoon rains, young Nicholson landed in Calcutta, where 
he spent a few weeks with his uncle’s friend, Mr. Theodore 
Dickens of the Calcutta Bar. At that time the Governor- 
General, Lord Auckland, was far away at Simla, watching 
the development of his grand scheme for re-establishing the 
futile Shah Shuja upon the throne of his fathers at Kabul. 
The storming of Ghazni by Keane’s troops on July 23 
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sealed for a time the fate of the masterful Dost Muhammad, 
and cleared the road to Kabul for his thrice-rejected rival. 
On August 12, before Calcutta had heard of the Shah’s 
triumphant return to the Bala Hissar, our young cadet 
took leave of his kindly host, and embarked in the steamer 
which was to bear him up the Ganges to Benares, where 
he had been ordered to do duty for a time with the 
41st Sepoys. 

Landing at Benares early in September, he became for 
three weeks the guest of Dr. Lindsay, the Civil Surgeon, to 
whose good offices an introductory letter from Mr. Dickens 
had commended him. After that he tenanted a small 
bungalow in the cantonments, that lay beyond the pictur- 
esque and populous city where the minarets of Aurangzeb’s 
mosque tower above a confused mass of ghats, groves, and 
stately buildings, interspersed with hundreds of Hindu 
pagodas. To live there ‘all alone,’ as he tells his mother 
on October 13, ‘is not the most agreeable thing in the 
world, when you have servants who cannot speak one 
word of English, and you yourself are master of about 
fifty Hindustani ones.’ A new experience, in the shape 
of a severe bilious attack, did not tend to raise his drooping 
spirits. ‘ I do not know,’ he writes, ‘ what I should have 
done, had not Uncle Richardson most luckily happened 
to be here in Benares at this time. He very kindly came 
over very often, and saw I had everything I required b He 
has made me a present of a horse. Uncle James [Hogg] 
told me I should not keep a horse for the first three or 
four years. Now I could not do without one. A civilian 

1 This Richardson Nicholson was a younger brother of Dr. Nicholson. 
He had been mate of an East Indiaman before he obtained a post in the 
Company’s Opium Department at Mirzapur, where he lived to a hale old 
age, many years after the Mutiny. 
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might; but I could not walk about in the sun to courts- 
martial, parades,’ &c., &C . 1 

Our young ensign proceeds to tell his mother how he 
is ‘getting on/ He pays 40 rupees a month for his 
bungalow, 30 for his food, 45 for servants, none of whom 
he is obliged to ‘keep’; 17 to military funds, 7 for his 
horse’s food, and 12 for ‘ale/ ‘Then there are clothing, 
postage, and other minor expenses. I am now living 
within my pay, and can do very nicely. But I am not 
yet permanently posted, and I may be ordered to-morrow 
to join a corps some hundreds of miles up country ; then 
I have to buy a tent, to hire camels, &c., so that if I was 
to remain always in one station, I could save money. But 
I must incur heavy expenses : a tent costs 400 rupees, 
which it would take me a year to pay up ; if I am ordered 
to march to-morrow, I have not 400 rupees to buy one, 
for I have been only two months receiving pay. However, 
I am very well off, and have no reason to complain. On 
the contrary, I am thankful for having got such a good 
appointment. I am getting very steady, and am beginning 
to learn the language.’ 

The youthful writer of these simple utterances then asks 
for a full account of everything that goes on at home, how 
they all are : ‘ Is Alexander fit for College ? What is Mary 
doing? How is Lily getting on, also Master James, William 
and Charles ? ’ As some new regiments are about to be 
formed, he may become a lieutenant in twelve months. 
‘ I go to church,’ he continues, ‘ every Sunday, and read 
my chapter every day, as you advised me. I find dear 
Mary’s Bible very useful.’ Among the friends to whom 



1 MS. Letters preserved by Rev. E. Maxwell. 
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he would be kindly remembered is Mr. Gregg, the future 
Bishop of Cork and father of the late Primate of Ireland. 
He finds Miss Walker’s Book-keeping 4 very useful in keep- 
ing my accounts,’ and he ‘would give anything’ to have 
learned French instead of Latin and Greek. His heart is 
full of home-yearnings. 4 Tell me,’ he repeats, ‘ how you 
and the children are. . . . Has Alex been at dear Castle 
Blaney this summer ? Is Charles behaving well ? I hope he 
is. Whenever I get an opportunity I will send home some 
Indian curiosities, which here may be purchased very cheap. 
. . . I often, when I am sitting alone here in the evening, 
think of you all at home, and say to myself, there is no 
place like home .’ 

When he had duly learned his drill under the adjutant 
and the serjeant-major, John Nicholson took his part as 
a company officer in the usual cold-weather parades and 
other regimental duties. How he got on with his brother 
officers, and what part he played in the social life of an 
important civil and military station, I cannot say. From 
his silence on these points it may be inferred that he did 
not care to spend upon social pleasures the money that he 
would rather save for his dear ones at home. At the 
mess dinners he probably talked little, drank no wine, and 
retired early to indulge, as we have seen, in lonely musings 
about past days and absent friends. 

Before the year’s end Nicholson was permanently posted 
to the 27th Native Infantry, quartered at the new frontier 
station of Firozpur on the Satlaj, which then divided the 
North-West Provinces from the Punjab. In December, 
1839, he informs his mother of his intention to set out for 
his new station at the beginning of the next year. The 
march thither would be a long one. 4 1 am afraid it will 
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prove a very unpleasant march to me, as I go alone and 
am unacquainted with the language and country.’ 

Travelling by way of Meerut and Karnal, he reached 
his journey’s end on March 23, 1840, safe in person, but 
not without sad loss of property. At Meerut one of his 
own servants robbed him of his forks and spoons. 4 At 
Karnal my tent was cut open at night by practised thieves ; 
and a small trunk in which were my pistols, my dressing- 
case which belonged to my poor father, about £10 in 
money, and various other articles, were carried off. As 
usual, all attempts to discover the thieves proved of no 
avail.’ 

Another incident, of which Nicholson makes no mention 
in his letters home, appears to have happened during his 
halt at Karnal. Among his few failings was a hasty 
temper which, even in after years, he could not always 
keep under control. When Dr. J. Campbell Brown was 
surgeon at Karnal, he met John Nicholson for the first time 
as a youngster just arrived in company with another officer 
named Rattray, of the 2nd Native Infantry, brother of him 
who afterwards did good service at the head of 4 Rattray’s 
Sikhs.’ The two young officers, so the story runs, had 
brought a Sepoy detachment thus far up the country; 
and Nicholson, who was Rattray’s junior only by a few 
months, had fallen out with his senior officer for presuming 
to teach him his duty. He told Dr. Brown of his grievance, 
and asked him to carry a challenge to the offender. This 
the doctor declined to do, and treated his young friend’s 
proposal as a jest. But Nicholson’s wrath still blazed. 
Another gentleman was requested to go upon the same 
errand, but he too declined to act. By that time the fiery 
youngster was cooling down, and the quarrel which had 
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threatened to become so deadly closed in a mutual shaking 
of hands. 

Such in effect was the story which Doctor — afterwards 
Sir — John C. Brown told to an officer, who, noting it down 
in his own diary, has kindly furnished me with a tran- 
script from the same. Of its substantial truth there need 
be no question. The doubting reader must bear in mind 
that duelling had not then wholly died out in England, 
and in India was still a not uncommon mode of seeking 
redress for some personal wrong. Even as late as 1852 
three officers out of four concerned in one particular duel 
were dismissed the service ; while the fourth, who had 
given the challenge, was left unpunished, because of the 
gross provocations which had driven him to defy the law l . 
A youth of Nicholson’s proud spirit and fiery temper would 
easily in those days be tempted to assert his wounded 
dignity at the pistol’s mouth. If his letter of March 30 
from Firozpur says not a word about any companions met 
on the road, his silence makes nothing against the truth of 
Dr. Brown’s story. In all likelihood he had fallen in with 
Rattray at Cawnpore or Meerut, and parted from him at 
Karnal. A sense of shame at his own folly, mingled with 
a tender regard for his mother’s feelings, would have 
prompted so reticent a youth as John Nicholson to keep 
the whole matter within his own breast. 

I may add that Dr. Campbell Brown had an excellent 
memory and took an admiring interest in our hero’s sub- 
sequent career. In 1842 after the surrender of Ghazni by 
Colonel Palmer, he heard much about Nicholson’s heroic 
courage during the siege from a high -caste native apothecary 



1 See Mawson, Records of Sir C. J. Napiers Indian Command. 
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who had obtained his post through the doctor’s influence. 
This man’s reports were full of Nicholson’s splendid daring, 
and he declared that if all the other officers had behaved 
like this one, there would have been no surrender, nor any 
talk of it, for 4 he would have driven the Afghans from the 
place and neighbourhood 1 .’ 

To return to Nicholson at Firozpur in 1840. Owing to 
political and strategic requirements, Lord Auckland’s 
government had decided to form cantonments for a strong 
brigade on the sandy treeless plain near the Satlaj and the 
old town of Firozpur. The 27th Native Infantry was one 
of three Sepoy regiments which had been ordered to 
provide themselves with winter hutting. 4 Officers and 
men,’ writes Nicholson, 4 immediately commenced making 
some kind of habitable buildings ; but from the haste with 
which they were necessarily constructed, they are very 
ugly and badly planned.’ He himself, poor fellow, is 
sharing a stable with a brother officer, until he can build 
himself 4 something better.’ He is determined that his own 
bungalow shall not cost him more than ^40. Even that 
sum, which then represented two months of an ensign’s 
pay, will put him to 4 some inconvenience for a few 
months.’ 

Of his new station he remarks curtly after a week’s 
trial, 4 1 do not like it.’ But he likes very much what he 
has seen of his brother-officers ; and 4 the corps is con- 
sidered a first-rate one.’ The letters from home which 
greeted his arrival fill him with delight at the good news 
they bring of all he holds dearest. A parcel from Lisburn, 
containing some pretty and useful gifts from his mother 



1 Letter from Major W. Broadfoot, R.E. 
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and sisters, receives warm appreciation. Lily Anna, he 
thinks, ‘ has become a first-rate needle- woman,’ while Mary 
4 continues to work worsted as well as ever.’ 

Uncle Hogg had offered Alexander a cadetship, if the 
Nicholson family would pay for his outfit. 4 1 am sure they 
would not,’ he says, 4 and asking would only irritate them. 
I do not besides think Alexander at all fitted for it. . . . 
A cadetship would do for James, when he is sixteen, much 
better, and I think that by that time I might be able to pay 
his outfit and passage ; I mean if I am at all fortunate as 
far as promotion goes.’ Why he should have spoken so 
positively about Alexander’s unfitness for the army, does 
not appear. At any rate he was one of two brothers who 
went out in due course to India, from whence neither was 
fated to return l . 

The young soldier’s fine sense of family honour comes 
out towards the close of this letter. He is very sorry to 
hear of his mother’s annoyance in the matter of rents, &c., 
and hopes that affairs have meanwhile been settled to her 
satisfaction. 4 But, my dear mother, I never would (as long 
as there was the remotest probability of matters being 
amicably settled) expose one of my own relations in a 
law-suit 2 .’ 

Writing to Uncle Hogg on April 6, Nicholson says, 

4 We are on the qui vive for intelligence from the frontier. 
Kabul by all accounts is quite quiet, and has almost ceased 
to afford us any interest. On my way up here I passed 
through Ludhiana. Whilst there I was introduced to 
Colonel Wade, the great political agent in this part of the 



1 James himself died in March, 1840, at the age of fourteen. 
8 MS. Letters. 
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country. He was very kind to me, and gave me a Per- 
wannah to the Jemadars of all the villages I should pass 
through on my way, ordering them to supply me with 
everything necessary, on my paying for it. However, at 
several of these villages (which are in the Punjab) the 
Jemadars desired the people to give me nothing, adding, 
‘ What do we care for Colonel Wade ? We are Sikhs. You 

may [go hang] unless you bring an order from 1 

or Nao Nihal Singh.’ Fortunately I had a Naik’s (corporal’s) 
escort with me, and by threatening these refractory Sikhs 
with a good flogging, I managed to procure enough to eat. 
It is reported here that we cannot keep on good terms with 
the Lahore Court much longer ; and what I have just 
mentioned shows, I think, that they do not like us.’ 

At Benares he had been able to study the languages, but 
* the heat in this stable is so great, that until I can get into 
a house, I must leave it off.’ By that time the hot weather 
had set in, and the fiery winds from the western deserts 
had probably begun to blow, so that life in a stable without 
a punkah must have sorely tried the endurance even of so 
brave a youth as John Nicholson. No wonder that a few 
weeks later he was down with a severe attack of fever, 
which temperance and a good constitution carried him 
safely through. ‘ You have no idea,’ he presently wrote to 
his mother , 4 how the hot weather enervates the body, and, 
if you do not take special care, the mind also.’ 

Of Firozpur and its surroundings, in June, he gives a 
faithful picture, in a letter quoted by Sir John Kaye. 
4 This station is a perfect wilderness : there is not a tree 
or a blade of grass within miles of us ; and as to the tigers, 

1 Some of the words are effaced or torn out in the original. Nao Nihal 
Singh was Ranjit’s grandson. 
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there are two or three killed in the neighbouring jungle 
every day. I intend in the cold weather to have a shot at 
them ; but at present it is dangerous work, from the great 
heat.’ About this time he was reading, with much interest, 
Faber’s Fulfilment of the Scriptural Prophecies , a work 
which he strongly recommends his mother to read, if she 
has not done so already. He reports himself as now nearly 
six feet high, and likely to grow three or four inches taller 
yet; 'but I think I am thinner even than I was at home.’ 
A few years later the expected inches had been added to 
our hero’s stature. 

Not long after he had removed from the stable into his 
new house, the 27th Native Infantry were ordered to relieve 
another regiment then serving in Afghanistan. Instead of 
shooting tigers in the cold weather, John Nicholson was 
marching, in November, across the Punjab to Peshawar and 
the far-famed Khaibar Pass. At Peshawar the officers 
were hospitably welcomed by General Avitabile, the Italian 
who had made his name and fortune in the service of 
Ranjit Singh. Thanks to the suasive influence of British 
gold, the Afridi guardians of the Khaibar Hills still kept 
their passes open for the use of our troops and convoys ; 
and early in 1841 the 27th Sepoys arrived safely at the 
Afghan city of Jalalabad, where Shah Shuja himself was 
passing the winter, while Dost Muhammad, a self-sur- 
rendered captive, was journeying under a British escort 
towards the Satlaj. 



CHAPTER IH 

JALALABAD TO GHAZNI 

SOON after reaching* his new station, John Nicholson 
learned that his brother Alexander would probably come 
out to India as a cadet in the spring. So he sat down, on 
Feb. 19, to write his brother 4 a few words of advice, which 
I am sure you will take, as I mean them, in good part.’ He 
is sorry to hear that Alexander has been rather idle, and 
earnestly exhorts him to make the best use of his time on 
the voyage out. 4 On board ship you will have little to do. 
If you borrow a Strarth’s Fortification 1 from one of the 
Addiscombe cadets on board, and study it well, you may 
find a knowledge of fortification of great advantage to you 
hereafter. You should also endeavour to improve your 
manners on the passage, as without good manners you can 
never advance yourself. Be reserved and prudent in your 
communications with your fellow-passengers, and those 
with whom you may be associated on your arrival in this 
country.’ 

The province of Kabul he describes as 4 a dreary tract of 
country,’ and hopes that his brother will not be ordered 
there. 4 We go out the day after to-morrow, to reduce 

1 A text-book well known to all Addiscombe men of the days before the 
Mutiny. 
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some small but strong hill-forts at a place called Peish- 
Kotah, and there is no saying how long we shall be out. 
How do you like England? [The Nicholsons had gone 
for the winter to Torquay.] Not so well as Ireland, I sup- 
pose. . . . Have you grown very tall ? I hope to pass my 
examination in the native languages. I should have done 
so months ago, were it not for this marching continually. 
Let me hear from you before you leave home.’ 

Ere long the little fort was taken, and blown up by our 
engineers ; its defenders having stolen away by night else 
whither. But Nicholson’s study of the native languages 
was doomed to further interruption. In May his regiment 
formed part of a column ordered down to Peshawar, to 
assist a convoy marching towards the Khaibar under the 
bold and resourceful Captain George Broadfoot. The 
Sikh troops in the Peshawar valley were in open mutiny, 
and threatened to attack the approaching convoy, which 
included 600 ladies of Shah Shuja’s harem, with all their 
baggage and a long train of camp-followers ; the whole 
escorted by a regiment of sappers, whom Broadfoot had 
just been raising for service with the Shah. For two days 
the convoy halted beyond the Indus, within a few miles 
of four or five thousand mutineers who, with their two 
guns, blocked the road to Peshawar. Broadfoot’s cool 
courage, aided by news of Brigadier Shelton’s rapid ad- 
vance to his rescue, sent the Sikhs flying in the nick 
of time across the Indus ; and the convoy marched on 
unhindered to Peshawar. By the beginning of July Broad- 
foot’s difficult task had been accomplished, and the ladies 
of his convoy were safely lodged in the Bala Hissar, or 
citadel of Kabul h 

1 Major W. Broadfoot, Career of Major George Broadfoot, C.B. 
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Nicholsons regiment was one of those which went on 
to Kabul with Broadfoot’s party. But his wanderings did 
not end even there. ‘ We suffered a good deal from the 
heat,’ he writes in July to his uncle Hogg, 4 on our return 
to Jalalabad, and without halting there continued our 
march to Kabul, where the other corps remained ; but 
we proceeded to relieve the 16th at Ghazni, and are now 
comfortably settled there.’ At this moment all Afghanistan 
seemed to be settling down into that state of outward calm 
which led our envoy at Kabul, Sir W. Macnaghten, to 
declare that all was 4 perfectly quiet from Dan to Beer- 
sheba,’ and that Europeans were everywhere received 
4 with respect, attention, and welcome.’ It was not long 
before the fires that smouldered beneath those deceitful 
ashes burst forth to his undoing, and to the ignominious 
collapse of the policy he had done so much to further. 

Before the i6th Native Infantry marched off from Ghazni 
for Kandahar, John Nicholson had gained a friend in Neville 
Chamberlain, then a subaltern in that regiment, and his 
senior by about two years. 4 He was then,’ says Sir N. 
Chamberlain, 4 a tall, strong, slender youth, with regular 
features, and a quiet, reserved manner. We became friends 
at first sight, as is common with youth, and we were con- 
stantly together during the short time that intervened 
between his regiment taking over the fort and my regiment 
leaving for Kandahar. After my arrival at that place 
occasional correspondence passed between us, but neither 
of us was given to letter-writing, and what most occupied 
our minds was the events taking place in our respective 
neighbourhoods ; for there were already signs that our 
occupation of the country was resented by the people V 
1 Sir N. ChamberUin’s MS. notes. 
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For a few months, however, Nicholson was free to 
resume his study of the languages, in order to qualify 
himself for some post either in the Shah’s service or in 
the Company’s. The Shah’s army, he wrote in August, 
1 is officered by Europeans, who receive a much larger 
salary than they do when serving with their regiments. 
However, I shall soon pass in the language, and perhaps, 
through my uncle’s interest, may obtain some appointment 
in Hindustan better worth having 1 .’ 

But all hopes of quickly bettering himself, for the sake, 
in part, of others, were soon to be brushed aside by fears 
and anxieties for the fate of our garrisons in northern 
Afghanistan. In September, 1841, the first murmurs 
of coming storm might be heard by thoughtful men in 
the Kabul cantonment. Lord Auckland had just decreed 
from Calcutta that no more subsidies should be paid 
from the Indian Treasury for the free passage of convoys 
and merchants through the Ghilzai country. Mac- 
naghten had to obey his master’s reiterated orders ; 
and the chiefs were bidden to look thenceforward to the 
Shah for payment of their subsidies on a reduced scale. 
The chiefs replied by plundering a caravan and blocking 
up the passes between Kabul and Jalalabad. 

Macnaghten spoke lightly of an outbreak which was 
really the prelude to a widespread revolt against Shah 
Shuja and his English protectors. In the latter part of 
October Sale’s brigade was fighting its way from Kabul 
to the valley of Gandamak. The murder of Burnes and 
his companions in open day at Kabul, on November 2, 
marked the first stage in a series of disasters leading up 



1 Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers , vol. ii. 
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to the great catastrophe of the following January, when 
4,000 British troops, with thrice as many camp-followers, 
perished amid the blood-stained snows of grim Afghan 
passes, in the vain attempt to reach Jalalabad. 

About 85 miles south-westward of Kabul lay the hill 
from which rose the walls and bastions of Ghazni, then 
garrisoned by one weak regiment of Sepoys under Colonel 
Palmer. Nothing had been done to repair the defences of 
a place which our troops had captured two years before ; 
nor had Colonel Palmer been allowed by the men in power 
at Kabul to lay in a sufficient stock of supplies. There 
were guns about the citadel, but no gunners, and little 
ammunition. Too late for any practical purpose, Palmer 
took the question of supplies into his own hands. By 
November 20 Ghazni was surrounded by swarms of 
Afghans, armed with their long jezails or matchlocks 
against which the smooth-bore muskets of our Sepoys 
were of little use. The first snows of an Afghan winter 
already covered the ground. A week later the enemy 
had disappeared, on hearing that Maclaren’s brigade 
was approaching Ghazni on its way from Kandahar to 
Kabul. It proved to be a false alarm ; for the snow about 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai forced Maclaren to fall back betimes on 
Kandahar. Meanwhile our Sepoys had time to destroy 
the villages within musket-shot of the walls, while their 
officers amused themselves with skating on the moat. 

On December 7 the enemy reappeared in greater force 
than before. Motives of humanity, quickened by a rash 
belief in the good will of the townspeople, had dissuaded 
Palmer from turning them out of his stronghold. On the 
night of the 16th thousands of Afghans poured into the city 
through an opening dug for them by their friends inside. 
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After many hours of hard fighting, our men were driven 
to retreat within the citadel. 

By this time the winter had fairly set in, a winter as 
intense as that of Canada. The fortress itself stood nearly 
8,000 feet above sea-level, and the frequent snow-storms 
that swept across it were remarkable for their destructive 
fury. The thermometer would often mark from ten to 
twenty degrees below zero. So scanty was the supply of 
fuel, that the shivering Sepoys had barely enough to cook 
their half-rations of 4 bad flour and raw grain.’ Whenever 
they wanted water from the wells, they had to break the 
ice for it. The officers fared little better than the men ; 
but at least they had come from a climate far colder than 
the plains of Hindustan. Every man in the garrison was 
on duty eight hours out of the twenty-four. So sharp and 
deadly was the fire from the enemy’s marksmen in the 
city, that no one could show his head for a moment above 
the walls. The Sepoys, says an eye-witness, ‘constantly 
soaked and unable to dry themselves, got sickly ; and the 
hospital was crowded with men whose feet had ulcerated 
from frost-bites.’ The Afghan bullets added their daily 
quota to the losses of Palmer’s garrison from cold and 
sickness. 

So things went on to the middle of January, 1842, 
when the enemy declared a truce, pending the arrival of 
Shamsuddin Khan from Kabul with orders from General 
Elphinstone for the surrender of Ghazni. Similar orders 
were sent to Nott at Kandahar, and to Sale at Jalalabad ; 
but neither of them would obey the terms of a convention 
extorted by Afghan cunning from British helplessness. 
Palmer’s position, however, was far more desperate than 
either Sale’s or Notts. His provisions were nearly ex- 
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hausted, and melted snow had to serve the garrison for 
water. If he could hold out for three months longer, 
Nott might send a force to his relief; but how, without 
food or water, could he hold out so long ? 

Shamsuddin did not arrive before the middle of 
February. For the rest of that month Palmer, still hoping 
against hope, contrived to prolong negotiations with the 
Afghan leaders. At last they threatened to renew the siege. 
By that time the snow had disappeared. The garrison had 
no water, and starvation stared them in the face. Palmer 
proceeded to make the best terms he could with men 
whose good faith he must take for granted. The chiefs 
swore solemnly upon the Kuran that Colonel Palmer and 
his garrison should march out with all the honours of war, 
and be escorted safely to Peshawar, as soon as the passes 
became quite clear of snow. On March 6 the wasted 
garrison moved down from the citadel with colours flying 
to the quarters prepared for them within the city. 

At noon of the following day, while the soldiers were 
busy cooking their midday meal, a crowd of yelling Ghazi 
fanatics rushed upon their lines, and stormed the house in 
which Lieut. Crawford’s native troopers had found shelter. 
In the next house Crawford himself was sharing a room 
with Burnett of the 54th and Nicholson of the 27th. From 
the roof he saw the wild work of slaughter and havoc 
among his own men. The bullets flew thick around him, 
and Burnett was shot down by his side. For two days 
Crawford and John Nicholson, aided by two companies of 
Sepoys, fought on for their lives in a building set on fire 
by savages thirsting for infidel blood. Driven from one 
blazing room after another, they proceeded on the second 
night to dig a hole with their bayonets through the back 
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wall of their ruined post. It was hard work for tired men 
who had eaten and drunk nothing for the last two days. 
But the hole was dug, and dropping through it one by 
one into the street below, Crawford’s party made good 
their way to one of the houses still held by their surviving 
comrades. 

By the 10th all who had escaped death from Afghan 
knives or bullets were crowded into the two houses held 
by Colonel Palmer and the head-quarters of the 27th Native 
Infantry. ‘ You cannot picture to yourself,’ says Crawford, 
4 the scene these two houses presented. Every room was 
crammed, not only with Sepoys, but camp-followers — men, 
women, and children ; and it is astonishing the slaughter 
among them was not greater, seeing that the guns of the 
citadel sent round-shot crashing through and through the 
walls 1 .’ These were the very guns which, in our posses- 
sion, had been useless throughout the winter for want 
of skilled hands to work them. Had gun-drill been 
taught in those days to our infantry soldiers, Ghazni would 
not have fallen. 

After some days of unspeakable suffering — Crawford saw 
high-caste natives groping in the mud for pieces of ice to 
moisten their parched throats, while the officers were 
burning the regimental colours and preparing, each in his 
own way, for certain death— the enemy ceased firing, and 
the faithless Shamsuddin Khan invited the English officers 
to yield themselves up as prisoners into his safe keeping. 
They would not listen to any offers which abandoned the 
helpless Sepoys to their fate. It soon became clear, however, 
that the Sepoys were determined to make their own way with 
or without their officers to Peshawar, which to their wild 

1 Crawford’s Narrative , printed in the Bombay Courier. 
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imaginings was only fifty or sixty miles off. Meanwhile 
the Ghazis were once more howling for the blood of the 
Farangi Kaffirs. Then followed fresh overtures, which 
Palmer, in his dire extremity, could not but accept. The 
Afghan chiefs, says Crawford, ‘ swore by all that was holy 
that, if we laid down our arms, we should be honourably 
treated, and sent to Kabul to the Shah as soon as possible . 5 

On the night of March 20 the remnants of Palmer’s 
garrison laid down their arms. It is said that young 
Nicholson thrice drove the Afghan guard before him at the 
point of the bayonet, before he bade his company give up 
their arms to men whom he abhorred for their treachery 
and despised for their cowardice l . Tears of grief and rage 
stood in his honest eyes as he flung his own sword at the 
feet of his captors. During that night Palmer and his 
surviving officers were safely lodged, by Shamsuddin’s 
advice, within the citadel. As for the Sepoys whom they 
left behind, most of them stole away in the darkness, bent 
upon trying to gain Peshawar by a short cut across the 
mountains : they lost their way through the falling snow ; 
and next morning were all either slain or captured by 
their merciless foes, to be sold as slaves in the adjacent 
villages. 

For a few days Palmer and his fellow -captives were 
‘treated pretty tolerably.’ Shamsuddin and his brother, 
says Crawford, 4 used to visit and condole with us on the 
change of fortune we had experienced,’ and they regretted 
that the violence of their fanatic followers had prevented 
a strict observance of the previous treaty. 4 But gradually 
they discontinued their visits; every little thing we had 
managed to secure, such as watches, penknives, money, &c., 

1 Kaye, War in Afghanistan , vol. iii. 
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was taken from us, and we were strictly confined to a 
small room 18 feet by 13. In it there were ten of us. . . . 
When we lay down at night we exactly occupied the whole 
floor, and when we wanted to take a little exercise, we 
were obliged to walk up and down (six paces) in turns. 
Few of us had a change of linen, and the consequence was 
that we were soon swarming with vermin, the catching of 
which afforded us an hour’s employment every morning. 
I wore my solitary shirt for five weeks, till it became 
literally black and rotten ; and I am really surprised that 
none of us contracted any loathsome disease from the state 
of filth we were compelled to live in 1 .’ 

It is worth noting by the way that one officer at least 
was not stripped of everything that could be turned into 
money. Writing to his mother from Meerut in April, 
1843, Nicholson says : 1 1 do not know whether I mentioned 
to you that I had managed to preserve the little locket with 
your hair in it. It was the only thing worth a shilling that 
was kept by any of us; and I was allowed to keep it 
because, when ordered to give it up, I lost my temper and 
threw it at the sirdar’s head, which was certainly a thought- 
less and head-endangering act. However, he seemed to 
like it, for he gave strict orders that the locket was not 
to be taken from me.’ 

On April 7 they heard that Shah Shuja had been slain 
at Kabul by the son of a rival chief. From that day, con- 
tinues Crawford, ‘ the severities of our confinement were 
redoubled; they shut and darkened the solitary window 
from which we had hitherto derived light and air, and 
they also kept the door of our room constantly closed, so 
that the air we breathed became perfectly pestiferous.’ 
1 Crawford’s Narrative. 
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On the 2 ist Colonel Palmer was so cruelly tortured with 
a tent-peg* and a rope before all his comrades, that it was 
‘ wonderful he ever recovered the use of his foot.’ The 
process was likened by Crawford to that of the Scotch boot 
described in Old Mortality . The rest of the party were 
threatened with similar tortures, unless they revealed the 
spot where, in Afghan fancy, they had buried four lakhs of 
rupees, then equivalent to ,£40,000. In case of further 
obstinacy, they were all to be blown away from guns. 
This, adds Crawford, 4 was a pleasant sort of life to lead, 
never being certain of that life for twenty- four hours 
together.’ 

No doubt the Afghan jailers hugely enjoyed the grim 
joke of keeping their prisoners in a state of prolonged 
mental torture as to the doom which hung over them. 
And no wonder that some of the victims would have 
liked to apply a similar experience to certain critics in 
the Anglo-Indian press, who denounced the surrender of 
Ghazni as a military crime. Nor were harsh and hasty 
judgements confined to critics in the local newspapers. 
The new Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, writing 
in April to the Queen, spoke of the ‘ premature surrender 
of Ghazni ’ in language at least as premature ; and the old 
Duke of Wellington, some months later, was still of opinion 
that Palmer yielded sooner than he need have done. 

Nicholson hotly resented all such imputations against the 
soldiership of his chief. Writing to his aunt Hogg in May, 
1843, he avers that the Duke’s speech, as reported by the 
last overland mail % ‘ deals hardly with us poor unfortunates 
who were in Ghazni. He says, “ Ghazni was surrendered 

1 The P. and O. Company had lately begun carrying the Indian mails 
across the Isthmus of Suez. 
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without any pressure.” That his Grace is a high military 
authority is beyond a doubt ; but the want of water, or I 
should rather say of snow — for we never had any water — 
would by most military men, I imagine, be considered 
rather a severe pressure ; and when his Grace discovers 
his error, which he doubtless will when the papers con- 
cerning our commandant’s court-martial reach home, it is 
to be hoped that he will make the amende honorable .’ 

Our hero was not the man to take too lenient a view of 
his colonel’s conduct ; and I may add here that Palmer’s 
acquittal was entirely confirmed by his commander-in- 
chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, who held that the circumstances 
leading to his surrender of so strong a post ‘ were such as 
he could neither alter nor alleviate 1 .’ The Duke’s stric- 
tures fell in fact on the wrong shoulders. With the help of 
a few score sappers and artillerymen, Palmer’s garrison 
could have held their own until Nott or Pollock came to 
their relief. Craigie at Kalat-i-Ghilzai showed what might 
have been done under like conditions at Ghazni. 

1 Afghan Blue Book , 1843 . 
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THE CAPTIVES OF GHAZNI 

RETURN we now to the tale of suffering at Ghazni in 
April, 1842. By the end of that month, says Crawford, 
‘ our guards suddenly became particularly civil to us for 
a few days ; and we found out they had a report of the 
advance of our troops.’ Pollock’s army in fact had lately 
forced the Khaibar, and joined hands with Sale at Jalala- 
bad. 4 Indeed, on to the period of our actual release, we 
could always form a pretty shrewd guess of what our 
troops were about, by the treatment we experienced at 
the hands of our captors. If there was any forward move- 
ment among our people, any arrival of reinforcements at 
Jalalabad or Kandahar, &c., then we were treated well for 
a few days, and we got better food. But if our people 
appeared to be idle, and things remained in statu quo for 
a week, then our guards taunted us on the unwarlike spirit 
of Farangi armies, and boasted how they would exter- 
minate them if they advanced.’ 

On May 12 our countrymen were permitted for the first 
time to take an hour’s walk on the terrace of the citadel. 
This indulgence was repeated every Friday, when Shams- 
uddin made 4 a kind of religious picnic to a neighbouring 
shrine.’ The prisoners anxiously counted the days and 
hours between each recurring Friday; so keen was their 
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delight in the fresh air arid fields of young wheat and 
clover that met their hungering gaze. In the middle of 
June their number was reduced by the death of Lieut. 
Davies from typhus fever. One of them read the burial 
sendee over his body before consigning it to the guard. 
What became of it Crawford could not tell. 

On the next day another delightful change befell the 
survivors. They were removed to another building, where 
they had three or four rooms to themselves and a court- 
yard to walk about in. The old guard, too, was ‘ replaced 
by a more civil set,’ and though their new quarters swarmed 
with vermin, they could at least roam the courtyard by day 
and sleep in it by night, with sheepskin for their sole cover- 
ing. From that time also Shamsuddin’s bearing became 
less ungracious. He often went to see his prisoners, with 
whom he 1 chatted in a kind manner/ bidding them hope 
for speedy release in exchange for Dost Muhammad. But 
as the weeks passed and deliverance seemed no nearer, 
they began once more to despair. 

On the night of August 19 they were all hurried off to 
Kabul in kojawahs , or square panniers slung across the 
backs of camels. We may imagine the delight with which 
they looked their last upon the place they had entered 
with eager hopefulness thirteen months before. Three 
days’ fast travelling brought them to Kabul, where the 
bold and able son of Dost Muhammad ruled as Wazir in 
the name of his absent father. 

Muhammad Akbar received them all with kindness in 
the Bala Hissar. Crawford could not bring himself to 
believe that ‘ the stout, good-humoured, open-hearted 
looking young man, who was making such kind inquiries 
after our health, and how we had borne the fatigues of 
the journey, could be the murderer of Macnaghten and 
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the leader of the massacre of our troops.’ After his late 
experience of such contrasts between Afghan manners 
and Afghan deeds, one would hardly have expected our 
honest Englishmen to feel surprised at anything. In 
justice to Akbar however, we must bear in mind that he shot 
our envoy in a fit of wild passion, and that he certainly 
tried to mitigate the horrors which he was powerless 
to avert. Some scores of English men and women owed 
their lives to his intervention at times when the fury of his 
Ghilzai followers burst all bounds. 

Assuring his new captives that he would treat them 
like officers and gentlemen, Akbar invited them all to 
dinner. Two of his chief hostages, Troup and Pottinger, 
the hero of Herat, were sent to see them in the meantime. 
They all sat down with Muhammad Akbar and his sirdars 
to * the best meal I had had for many months.’ During the 
meal Akbar ‘ chatted and joked away on ordinary subjects’; 
and on taking leave of his new guests, he consigned them 
for that night to the care of Pottinger and Troup. 

About that dinner Nicholson afterwards wrote to his 
mother that he 1 never was in the company of more 
gentlemanlike, well-bred men. They were strikingly 
handsome, as the Afghan sirdars always are.’ Just oppo- 
site him sat Sultan Jan, ‘ the handsomest man I ever saw 
in my life, and with a great deal of dignity in his manner. 
He had with his own hand murdered poor Captain Trevor 
in the preceding winter ; but that was nothing. As I 
looked round the circle I saw both parricides and regi- 
cides, whilst the murderer of our envoy was perhaps the 
least blood-stained of the party.’ While bitter experience 
led him to regard the Afghans as 4 the most bloodthirsty 
and treacherous race in existence,’ he held that they had 
‘ more natural innate politeness than any other people 
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I have ever seen V Next morning, after an excellent 
breakfast, the whole party, under Akbar’s escort, rode out 
a few miles to the fort where his other prisoners were con- 
fined, amongst whom were Lady Sale and her daughter 
Mrs. Sturt. The new-comers found themselves in what 
appeared to them 1 a small paradise.* Their countrymen 
had ‘ comfortable quarters, servants, money, and no little 
baggage, and a beautiful garden to walk about in V 

This garden, or rather vineyard and orchard, Lady Sale 
herself regarded as 4 a great luxury : we walk in it every 
evening for an hour or two. 1 

A strong Afghan guard was always present on such 
occasions, but seldom annoyed our people by dogging 
their steps. She, too, admits that her party on the whole 
were 1 well treated 3 .* 

The arrival of the Ghazni prisoners on August 23 was 
an agreeable surprise to their fellow-captives. ‘ Their joy 
at getting among us,’ writes Sir George Lawrence, 4 was 
very" great. . . . Although lean and hungry-looking, they 
were all in good health. Their treatment had been very 
different from ours, which was soon exemplified by their 
amazement at seeing me suddenly rush downstairs, and 
summarily eject from the square sundry of the guards who 
had followed them inside the building. “ Why,” said they, 
“ if we had even asked them to go out, instead of pushing 
them as you have done, we should have been killed on the 
spot.” * The guards themselves seemed rather astonished 
at Lawrence’s action, but walked off without a word 4 . 

1 Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers . 3 Crawford’s Narrative. 

3 Lady Sale’s Journal. 

4 Lawrence, Forty-three Years in India. The Ghazni prisoners were 
Colonel Palmer, Captains Alston and Poett, Lieutenants Harris, Nicholson, 
and Williams, all of the 27th Native Infantry; Captain Burnett and Lieutenant 
Crawford of the Shah’s service, and Dr. Thompson. 
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Here too it was that John Nicholson once more enjoyed 
the luxury of a clean shirt. In after years he used to say, 
according to Sir Herbert Edwardes, * that he never could 
forget the feeling of gratitude he experienced when George 
Lawrence received a small box of clothes from Henry, and 
immediately on opening it gave a shirt to Nicholson — the 
first he had had for months 1 . 1 The acquaintance thus 
begun between the grave young subaltern and the light- 
hearted captain of horse soon ripened into a lasting 
friendship, fruitful of good to the worldly prospects of the 
younger man. 

In this Elysium, whither they had been transferred 
in Shamsuddin’s absence by his kindly brother Ghulam 
Muhammad, the new-comers were not to tarry long. 
Akbar’s efforts to treat with Pollock for the withdrawal 
of our troops from his country had all failed, while 
Pollock and Nott were already marching in concert upon 
his capital. Rather than yield up his prisoners uncon- 
ditionally, Muhammad Akbar decided to send them off, 
men, women, and children, beyond the Hindu Kush, while 
he himself made ready for one last stand against the 
invaders of his father’s realm. Accordingly on the night 
of August 25 nearly all the prisoners then in the fort 
began their march towards Bamian, under the charge of 
a strong escort commanded by Salah Muhammad, one of 
Akbar’s most trusted officers. 

The brave Lady Sale and most of the gentlemen rode 
on horseback, while the rest of their party were carried 
in kajawahs. This, says Sir G. Lawrence, ‘ was the most 
mournful of all our moves, and many of our number were 
quite despondent, and abandoned all hope for the future.’ 



1 Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, 



